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Law of Contrast. By William T. Brantly. Second Edition. 
Published by M. Curlander. Baltimore. 1912. pp. xvi, 560. 

This appears to be a very creditable and useful work, with the 
merits of brevity and clearness. On the other hand, it is of little 
assistance in the solution of problems heretofore unsolved. The 
topical outline largely follows Anson, having great merit there- 
fore ; but it also possesses most of Anson's faults and has added a 
few others. "Particular Contracts" is not a good heading under 
which to find conditions. Anson's "Operation of Contract" here 
becomes "Effects of the Contract", certainly no improvement. 
Under the heading "Extinguishment of Contract" many things 
are treated that do not extinguish. 

The author's treatment of "consideration" is good, particularly 
the sections on performance of an existing obligation as consider- 
ation; but he seems not to be acquainted with Ames's History of 
Assumpsit. The discussion of impossibility of performance is 
good, and as much may be said of "novation". In the treatment 
of "accord and satisfaction" there is lacking an application of the 
rules governing unilateral contracts; and in dealing with per- 
formance of contract there is no distinction made between con- 
tract and quasi-contract. 

The author has courageously grappled with the subject of "con- 
ditions", and he is often suggestive and illuminating; but his 
analysis of the subject is far from thorough and complete. This 
is true, for example, of his treatment of "promissory conditions", 
a term to which he makes objection. He says a promissory con- 
dition is not a true condition, but is merely a term of the contract. 
But is not a "true" condition also a term of the contract if it is 
expressed therein ? And cannot one make his own liability truly 
conditional upon the performance of a promise as well as upon the 
happening of an event not promised ? The important distinction 
is between conditions intended as such by the parties, and condi- 
tions not so intended, but which are constructed by the law for the 
sake of justice. The author discusses "subsidiary conditions", 
a term that is self-contradictory. His definition of condition 
precedent is: "When the happening or not happening of the 
event upon which the agreement is conditioned must precede the 
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existence or enforcibility of the obligation on the part of the 
promisor to perform, the condition is called precedent." This 
fails to distinguish between the formation of an obligation and 
liability for breach thereof. 

These are serious defects, but nevertheless the author's work is 
of much value, and his analysis and classification of individual 
cases is accurate. 

A. L. C. 



